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MISFORTUNES MULTIPLY. 


THE first method proposed by the 
hero of this history to get over this em- 
barrassment, was to send Amanda’s old 
mistress to her, to make a new appoint- 
ment on pretence of his Leraship’s be- 
ing unfortunately under a prior engage- 
ment for that evening with some noble- 
men of the first rank, upon affairs of the 
et importance, from whom he 
eared he could not possibly get away. 
Accordingly Madamoiselle was sum- 
moned, and having received her instruc- 
tions, waited upon her fair pupil the 
hext evening, who received her with 
an applause of uncommon pleasure, but 
still observed her former reserve, never 
mentioning his lordship till the matron 
began, who nothing discouraged at this, 
took the opportunity, the moment they 
Were alone together, to tell, in perfect 
Taptures at her success, that his lordship 
Was so rejoiced at the prospect of meet- 
ing her at the time and place appointed, 
that he had given her that beautiful dia- 
mond ring as a reward for the news, 
(shewing the ring which he had lert her 
for that purpose,) but that he had called 
‘pon her that morning, and, with the 








nary affairs, in which his advice wa3 
wanted, “ for, my dearest life (conclud- 
ed she) he is certainly some very great 
man, beside his being a lord; he talks 
of the king and prince, and all of them, 
just as if he was one of themselves; but 
though it grieved me to see him in such 
a taking, I told him it did not signify, 
for I was sure you would be so good as 
to excuse it, and meet him any other 
time, and so he appointed the next 
evening, and squeezing my hand as he 
took his leave of me, told me he hoped 
he should settle matters so, when you 
meet, that you should not have occa- 
sion to make any more appointments ; 
which you know, my dear, was as much 
as to say, he would marry you before 
he parted with you ; the very thought 
of which gave me so much joy that I 
came directly to inform you of the good 
news, not doubting but that you would 
readily comply with his desire.” 
Amanda, though properly prepared 
to receive her, could scaree conceal her 
indignation at such a scheme of villainy ; 
however, dissembling as well as she 
could, she told her with a look of dissa- 
tisfaction, which the sentiments of her 
heart made easy for her to put on, that 


l 
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' THE | greatest grief and vexation in his looks, 
, ‘ shewed her a summons he had just re- 
} FORTUNE-HUNTER, ceived to attend the king and council 
$ ( Continued.) that very night upon some extraordi- 
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' she had set her heart upon that evening, 
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when, ifshe did not meet him, she nev ery highest ardour and impatience, was di- 
would attempt it again; and sure he || rectly dispatched to Mr. Commode's, 
must have but little regard for a woman, \ to beg the promised interview might 
profess what he would, who would not|’ be granted an evening sooner than the 
break through any appointment of busi- | | one appointed. This letter, which was 
ness to meet her.—“ Ah but, my dear, ! immediately conveyed to Eusebius, un- 
consider the business of the state is an- \| Pavetied the whole scheme, and deter. 
other matter.”—* It is in vain to sayany | mined him, on the method of counter- 
more aboutit! If I do not meet bim |) ploting it. He therefore sent an ap- 
that night, I positively never will; and || swer to it, in the same hand as before, 
this is my determined resolution !”— || expressing the lady's tender sense of the 
“ Well, this 1s very unaccountable ; but |! motives for our hero’s request, and the 
rl acquaint his lordship ef it, and then | strongest concern at the impossibility 
let you know what he says; though I |) of complying with it; because that, un- 
- wish lL could make you hearken to rea- || happily, was her evening, when she 
son, and not be so positive : but itis no!) should have the first company in the 
affair of mine: Lam notin danger of | city at her route, which never broke up 
Missing being made a evuntess by such |} till it was too late for her to thiuk of 





perverseness.”"—---Saying which, she) 
tovk her leave, not at all dissatisfied in 
her heart at her disappointment, as she 


imagined it shewed Amanda so secure- | 
ly caught that there was no danger of, 


escaping ; and in her opinion it was bet- 
ter to make sure of her than follow the 
uncertain hope of the advertisement, 
though to engage her assistance, in 
either scheme, she was to have the 
same reward, which ever succeeded. 
While Amanda and her friends were 
enjoying the perplexity into which this 
must throw the adventurers, Madamoi- 
selle repaired to her friend, and let 
him know how determined the young 
lady was upon her assignation, congra- 
tulating him upon the certain success 
which that presaged ; but notwithstand 
ing all her arguments, the air of adven- 
ture which the advertisement carried, 
so strongly struck the imagination of 
our hero’s mother, (whowas deeply read 
in romance, and was beside the soul 
of the enterprise, which, as it was her 
own scheme originally, she thought she 
had an undoubted right to conduct as 
she pleased,) that she would not hear a 
word of dropping the affair. However, 
to keep beth schemes en foot, it was 
agreed to try to hasten the appointment 
of the kind advertiser; for the mother 
would by nv means consent that he 
should conclude with Amanda till he 
had tried this adventure. 
Accordingly a letter, breathing the 





i going out; and urging punctuality to the 
| former appointment. 

This oceasioned a new consultation, 
to which Madamoiselle was directly 
summoned; and the result was, that she 
once more tried her influence upon A- 
manda: It was concluded that he should 
attend the fair incognita first, and strive 
by the warmest endearments to find out 
who and what she was as soon as he 
could; when he had done which, he 
could only feign a sudden indisposition 
that should excuse his leaving her al» 
ruptly to go to Amanda ; for Madamo} 
selle would no more consent to his cor 
cluding any thing with the former, up- 
on the uneertainty of her own bare 
word, than his mother would let hin 
wave 60 promising an adventure witl- 
out trying it at least. 

Accordingly, at tie time appointed, 
to a moment, he repaired to Mrs. Com- 
mode’s, richly dressed in a quite new 
suit, (for his former finery was utterly 
spoiled inthe adventure of the sack;) 
where he was received at the house- 
door by a decent-looking matron who 
conducted him into a back parlour with 
the utmost cauiion and eppearance of 
mystery, as if for fear of #iarming the 
people who were at work in the shop, 
and then left him with a whisper, that 
the lady, would be with him ina few 
moments. While he was viewing the 
prints, which were hung round the 
re6om, and indulging his expectation of 
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his fair one’s appearance, a young wo- || a fellow for? why doves not some one 
man bolted abruptly into the room, and || run to fetch my mistress and a consta- 


seeing our hero, started back, crying: 
out, “ Thieves! Thieves!”—Upon which 
half a dozen more rushed in, out of the 
shop, and joined in the ery, which struck 


him dumb and motionless with astonish- | 


ment and affright. 
awoke from his reverie, by their laying 


“Bolt the door! fetch 
alarm the neighbourhood.”—W hile one 
of them seized his sword, and the rest 
draggedhim about, without the least res- 
pect to his fine appearance. 
as he was recovered enough from his 


But he was soon | 
quence of it! stay but till Mrs. Com- 
hold of him, and erying out all together, | mode comes! 
a constable ! | 
‘tress would be with me ina moment, 


ble ? where did Mrs. Jane go ?”—*“ She 


| is just goue out, she said tur her mis- 
‘tress, (answered another,) and will be 


here directly.”"— Dear laaies, (joined 
the culprit,) do vot be rash! do vot ex- 
pose me; you do not know the consee 


it must have been her 
maid who let me in, and said her mis- 


| Do pray, dear ladies, have a moment’s 


surprise to be able to speak, he begged | 


that they would unhand him for a mo- 
ment, and let him know what was-the 
occasion of this uproar and ill usage, so 
contrary to what he expected to have 
met from the motive of his coming ? ill 
usage! (cried the female who had seized 
his sword, and seemed the most violent 
of them all) * Iil-usage, indeed! I pre- 
sume my lord mayor will order you 
better to-morrow in Newgate. I be- 
lieve you did not expect such usage, or 
you would hardly have come! you did 
not expect to have been detected ! Tow 
tame you here! what was your busi- 
ness? Lord! Lord! I shall hate the 
sight of a laced coat again, as long as I 
live ! 
leave off such when thieves and rob- 
bers put them on! Ran! feteh my mis- 
tress! eall in two or three of the por- 
ters about the door, and send for the 
constable directly! I would not for the 
World have a thief in a laced coat and 
tufles escape the gallows!”’—* Dear 
ladies,” (interrupted the poor prisoner, 
falling upon his knees,and half terrified 
todeath) “ Dear ladies, do not be rash! 
do not expuse me! [am no such per-_ 
son, [came here upon no such design. 
Where is Mrs. Commode ? where is the 
Person who let me in? she certainly can | 
inform you of your mistake ; and how 
fatal the consequences of it may he.” | 
“Let you in! Where is she indeed? I) 
believe you did not stand on that cere- | 
mony ; but very politely let yourselfin! | 
nt what do we stand talking to such 


Sure it is time for gentlemen to. 


As soon |, 


' 
| 





| 











patience, I shan’t be ungrateful for the 
favour! Vill you accept of a few pieces 
to buy gloves ?” 

Just as he said this they heard Mrs. 
Commode’s voice in the shop, 00 which 


one of them went outto her, when, 


after a few minutes delay, Mrs. Com- 
mode ran into te parlour, where they 


‘all were, in the greatest hurry, ordering 


them to uvhand the gentleman directly, 
and leave the room, and expressing 


| great concern at what had happened, 


which she attributed entirely to his im- 
patience, in coming sooner than she ex- 
pected, and while she had been to fetch 
the lady, who, she said, actually came 


| with her to the door; but hearing the 
juproar, could not possibly be prevailed 


upon tocome in; or even stay a me- 


‘| ment, but ran home directly. However, 


she added, she was glad nothing worse 
had happened, as avother appointment 
might make amends for this accident, 
when she would take care that all 
things should be properly ordered. This 
was some consolation to the disappoint- 
ed lover, who thought he had nothing 
to do now, but to wait upon Amanda; 
accordingly be thanked her for fer 
friendship, and prepared to re-adjust 
his dress; but to his inexpressible mor- 
tifreation, found that impossible; for one 
of the women who had seized him 
happened to have an ink bottle in her 
hand, which she had poured all over his 
coat and waistcvat, and some of the 


‘others had torn his laced ruffles and 


shirt to rags as they dragged him about. 
This misfortune almost threw him into 
despair, as, beside the present  ap- 
pointment, his finances began to grow 
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low and his taylor had made so great a { 
difficulty of providing these that he could 

not expect any more. Mrs. Commode 

saw his distress; and pretending to at- 

tribute it to his fright, prevailed on him 

to take a drop of cordial, into which, 

after tasting it to him, she conveyed as 

much tineture of jalap as she thought 

he could take without perceiving it. 

When this had raised his spirits a Kittle, 

her kindness encouraged him to inquire 

who his friend incognita was; but she 
begged to be excused from satisfying 
his curiosity, alleging a promise of se- 
crecy ; but at the same time giving him 
broad hints that it was a person well 
worth his attention and pursuit. 

As soon as he had set himself a little 
to rights a chair was called, in which he 
went directly heme, to make the best 
preparation he could to attend his other 


appointment, to which the success of | 


the former left him but little stomach: 
however, the eagerness of Madamoi- 
selle overruled his own indifference, (for 
the divan was sitting, in expectation of 
the event of his first attendance,) and he 
went to meet Amanda; though not 
without some misgivings in his heart, 
from his late misfortunes, and some 
rumblings in his bowels, from Mrs. Com- 
mode’s cordial. 


To be continued. 


er 
NARRATIVE OF BONAPARTE. 


By Wiitiam Warpen, Surgeon on 
board the Northumberland, 


(Continued. ) 


Tue Briars had derived, and will ever 
retain a certain degree of celebrity, from its 
having been the unexpected residence of 
Napoleon; and this circumstance will, } 
doubt not, bring to your recollection the 
various instances where remote and obscure 
situations, which never formed the smallest 
speck on a map, have, by accidental events, 

‘become important points in the geography 
of the historian Napoleon frequently makes 
f Mr. Balcombe’s family parties, where 

he *s neither troublesome nor intrusive, but 
 #“nducts himself with the manners of a gen- 
tleman, and a livelier demeanor that pro- 
motes the general yivacity of the domestic 


circle.*—I have not heard of any instance of 
his discontent, but on the following occa- 
sion.—Since he has been at the Briars, an 
officer of captain’s rank is constantly in at- 
tendance there, and becomes answerable for 
his person. This, I understand, has occa- 
sioned remonstrances to the admiral, who 
has not thought proper to answer them with 
any relaxation of this duty. 

Napoleon having complained of the intru- 
sion of visiters,during his stay at the Briars, 
it afforded the admiral an opportunity of 
executing the orders transmitted from Eng- 
land, with a degree of delicacy which who 
ever has the pleasure of knowing him must 
be satisfied that he would prefer. It was 
accordingly ordered, that no one should be 


| permitted to visit Longwood without a pass- 
| port from the admiral or the governor. 


On his removal thither, certain limits 
were assigned him for exercise, around 


|; which a cordon of centinels were stationed. 


While he continues within the circle he ex- 
periences no additional vigilance ; but when 
he ventures beyond, an officer is on duty to 
attend him. The latter circumstance, which 
he considers as irksome, disposes him to 
contine himself in a great measure to the 
grounds of his mansion 

The indisposition of General Gourgond 
occasioned my passing much of my time at 
Longwood. The disease, from its com 
mencement, had assumed very unfavorable 
appearances ; and my friend Mr. O'Meara, 
whom I have already introduced to youas 
the ex imperial surgeon, was desirous that 
we should be together during the treatment. 

My first visit, on this occasion, was at- 





tended with some particulars which I pre 
|sume, from your rivetted attention to the 
| prineipal character in the scene, you will 
| not think unworthy of being related, About 
'sixin the evening I reached Hutsgate. 4 


| small house on the Longwood road, abouts 


mile from the principal residence, and the 
| habitation of count Bertrand. It consists 

| two small apartments below, and the same 
number above. But inthis cottage health 
reigns, the children are charming, and cafe 
seems to be banished from it.—A volume 
might be filled with all I know of this family. 
Most of my spare hours during the voyage 
were dedicated to reading English with 
marshal: and, in return. he gave an re 
of some of the campaigns in which he 
served. He would often say, You are 
bad master; you will hear all, and speak 





* I have since seen, in the English newt 
papers, accounts of his playing at cards: 
sugar-plums, being impetuous with ach 
and engaging in something like m 
tricks; for which there is not the les 








} foundation of any kind. 
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me none.” Napoleon, when inguiring after 
me, during our passage, would distinguish 
me by the title of Bertrand’s friend. Ma. 
dame insisted upon my dismounting from 
my horse and accompanying her in the car- 
riage to Longwood,as her husband had gone 
on before. It was now growing dusk, and 
as we approached the house we saw her 
emperor, as she always called him, and Ber- 
trand in conversation close to the road-side. 
“Now,” said the lady, “let us surprise 
them : show yourself at the carriage window 
as we pass; when they will fancy a gallant, 
and it will remind them of Paris tricks.” 
We passed them at a quick pace ; 1 obeyed 
my instructions, and, having handed the 
countess from the carriage, she left me to 
go and explain who the stranger was. Ina 
ew minutes I received a message from Na- 
poleon himself, with an invitation to dinner: 
Ivery readily accepted it, as you may ima- 


gine , and was rather pleasingly surprised |; 


at it; as he had for some time confined his 
guests to his own suite. Ihad no means of 
presenting myself, but in my riding equip- 
ments, and in such guise J] made my entry. 
General Montholon, in full dress, received 
me in the anti-chamber, and introduced me 
to an adjoining room, where Bonaparte was 
engaged at chess with the count Bertrand. 
He received me with the common saluta- 
tions,very civilly expressed,and, on my tak- 
ing a position behind his chair, as if to ob- 
serve the game, he continued the contest 
There was little conversation among the 

y inthe room ; and that was carried on 
in a kind of respectful whisper, which, as 1 
knew not how to adopt, was interrupted at 
times by the thorough-bass of my answers 
to the questions which were addressed to 
me. 

Avery short time before dinner was an- 
nounced, general Montholon whispered in 
my ear, that | was to take my seat at table 
between the emperor and the grand marshal. 
Here are honours for you, and I will give 
you leave to figure your plain, humble, un- 
assuming friend in his elevated station. 1 
cannot say that my situation resembled that 
of Sancho Panza, because every dish was 
at my service ; but a piece of roast beef cr a 
leg of mutton, with caper sauce, would have 
afforded a relief to my appetite, which has 
never been familiarized with ragouts and 
fricasees_ 1 had Napoleon on my right, and 
the marshal on my left; and there was a 
vacant chair, that had the air of ceremonious 
emptiness, as a reserved seat for Maria 
Louisa. A bottle of claret and a decanter 
of water was placed by each plate: but 

ere was no drinking to each other at din- 
ner; and if you did not help yourself during 
the time it lasted, the opportunity would 

lost, as the wine vanished with the eat- 








ables. The service of porcelain far exceed® 
in beauty whatever of that kind I have be- 
held. The silver plate is massive, and de- 
corated with eagles in curious abundance; 
the gold service appeared in the desert.— 
The entertainment lasted about an hour, and 
so frequent were the questions of my host, 
that from the perplexity I suffered in con- 
jiuring up answers to them, I scarce knew 
what I ate,or what I drank. I will endea- 
vour to give you a general specimen of his 
convivial inquiries. 

Have you visited general Gourgond ?}— 
Yes, general, I came to Longwood for that 
purpose. How have you found him? Ex- 
tremely ill, Whatis his disorder? Dysen- 
tery. Where is its seat? In the intestines: 
What has been the cause? Heat of climate 
on a constitution peculiarly pre disposed ; 
but remove the cause and the effect will 
cease. Had he been bled in the first in- 
stance, it is probable that the disease would 
have been less violent What remedy is 
now proposed? The functions of the liver 
and other viscera are deranged: to restore 


' them, therefore, to a healthy action, it will 


he necessary to have recourse to mercury. 
That is a bad medicine. Experience has 
taught me the contrary Did Hippocrates 
use it? {Ibelieve not. He had great faith 
in simples. Yet, heis considered as among 
the first physicians He might, neverthe- 
less, have derived great advantages from 
modern discoveries. Does not nature en- 
deavour to expel morbific matter ; and may 
not the present painful struggles be an effort 
of nature to rid herself of what is obnoxious ? 
Ihave been taught to assist nature. And 
could not you do so without having recourse 


| to this dangerous mineral? Experience has 








convinced me that mercury, provided it pro- 
duces salivation, is infallible. Then go on 
with your mercury. 

Have you lost many men on board the 
Northumberland?) We have had the mis- 
fortune to lose several. Of what disease? 
Dysentery and inflammation of the: liver, 
Have you examined them after death ? Inva- 
riably. What was their appearance? Ex- 
tensive suppurations of the liver in the one 
disease, and gangrene of the intestines in 
the other. What is death, or how do you 
define death? A suspension of the vital 
functions, the organs of respiration, and the 
action of the heart. When does the soul 
quit the body? That is a question I do not 
presume to answer with a precision which 
would satisfy you ; for, in cases of suspend- 
ed animation and in syncope, man is, to all 
appearance, dead ; yet, by artificial means 
resuscitation is produced,and life preserved. 
When do you suppose that the souf enters 
the body? Iam not sufficiently skglled in 
metaphysics to give a satisfactory The 
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faculty of thought appears to be the dawn- 
ing of the soul ; and to whatever perfection 
reason attains, then the soul is most per- 
fect, at least then man becomes the most 
responsible for his actions. Here the con- 
versation ended, to My great satistaction, as 
it seemed to be taking a turn too profound 


for my philosophy, you will say,perhaps,that | 
part of it wes not calculated to whet the | 
stomach of any one at dinner but a medical | 
I fancy however, that, to your appe- | 


mah. 
tite, it will prove « savoury dish. 
Napoleon now rose, and was followed by 


hi» part; into a card-room when whist suc- : 


ceed:d He appearsio be master of the 
game, but plays with a kind of carelessness 
and goud bumeur. as if he prefe rred losing 
his money He stayed ha!f an hour longer 
ths evening than was usual with him, and 
during (hat me he walked up and down 
the room. continuing his prevailing habit 
of asking questions. On his taking leave, 
Lis Cases. in his good bumoured way, said 
“Well this has been a day of questions: 
indeed, I fear it must be punishment for you 
to dine with us, it is so like undergoing an 
eXamination ; but you may be assured that 
your answers afford satisfaction, or you 
would not be troubled with so many ques- 
tions ” 

In afew days after the arrival of a ship 


from England induced me to take a ride to | 


the valley; and on my return in the even- 
ing, 1 was informed, that Napoleon desired 
_ to see me in general Gourgond’s apartment 
as soon as T returned, and therel found him 
waiting for me. On my entrance, the first 
questron related to the progress of the gene- 
ras disorder: when he suddenly changed 
the subject. ‘* You have been at the town ; 
and is the ship just arrived from England— 
if so, L suppose she brings letters and news- 
papers” Certainly; and I have looked over 
a file of the Courier —Is there no Morning 
Chronicle ? I have not yet seen it. The 
other papers,which I have just had a glimpse 
of. were the Times, and a provincial paper. 
What is the news from France? I did but 
slightly glance over the French news. Be 
that as it may, you remember, I suppose, 
something of what you read ; so let me hear 
it. Isaw some articles respecting you ; but 
the principal part of the French news which 
Ihad the opportunity of examining, related 
to the trial and sentence of marshal Ney 
Napoleon now advanced a step nearer to 
me, but without the least change of counte. 
nance ;—‘* What,” said he, ‘ marshal Ney 
has been sentenced to be shot ”—I replied 
“ It was even so; he addressed the ministers 
of the allied sovereigns, but in vain: he 
urged in his defence the 12th article of the 
co vvention ; he pleaded on his trial that he 
‘was deceived by you: that the proclamation 


-— 


| of which he was accused and made a part 
of the charges against him, was written by 
{ major general Bertrand ; and that he was 
dece ved by your report of Austria and Eng. 
land.” Count Bertrand who was in the 
room, quietly ebserved, that marshal Ney 
had a right to save himself if he cou!d , and 
if fabricated stories would answer his pur- 
pose, he coutd not be biamed for employing 
them. But he added, ** respecting the pro- 
clamation, it was an assertion equally false 
and ridiculous: marshal Ney could write 
himself. and wanted not my assistance,”— 
Napoleon made no comments on the ac- 
count which had been given tohim One 
solitary expression indeed broke from him, 
and that was, “ iaarshal Ney was a brave 
} man”? 
I mentioned a report as stated in one of 
the London papers. that an apprehension 
was entertained of an insurrection in Pavis, 
on the event of marshal Ney’s sentence be- 
ing carried into execution. ‘ An insure 
reciion,”? said Napoleon, with a kind of con- 
tempttious calmness, * pugh ! get the troops 
)under arms ! Has the duke of Wellington 
left Paris 2? IT really do notknow. Are the 
English and allied forces still in the vicinity 
of the capital /—The English, I believe, are 
) still in its neighbourhood ; but it appears, 
li from the papers, that the Russians and 
| Prussians have retired upon the Rhine.— 
| That disposition of them, he replied, is al- 
together the most proper.—But how is it, 
he continued, that among the papers which 
are sent for my perusal, L so seldom see the 
Morning Chronicle. That was a qnestion 
which I did not pretend to answer. I thought 
proper, however, to inform him, with some 
little curiosity to see how he would receive 
the intelligence, trifling as it may appear, 
that according to the papers, a Parisian had 
been sentenced to pay a fine for publishing 
a caricature in which he was represented. 
He permitted me to describe it, which I did 
in the language of the paragraph : * On one 
side of the print appeored the figure of 
Louis XVII surrounded by his family, with 
the inscription, ‘ This is well ,? and on the 
other side, that of Napoleon attended by his 
family, with the motto, ‘ This is better, Md 
** Pugh! said he, “ what nonsense! but 
such trash will be propagated, from some 
idle motive or other :” and with this obset- 
vation he retired to his apartment 
General Gourgond’s disorder assumed 4 
very dangerous appearance; and the symp: 
tons seemed to announce a fatal termination. 
‘His spirits, indeed, were so sunk, that he 
refused to take the only medicine that pro- 
mised the least chance of relief; and even 
‘though it continued to be administered by 
contrivance, and subterfuge, he must have 
become the prey of his melancholy appres 
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hensions, if that voice which he dare not 
disobey, had not urged a sharp, and as it 
proved, a saving remonstrance. ‘ What 
ridiculous behaviour is this,” said Napoleon 
tohim, “* and what are these silly fears of 
your own creation, and which you appear 
to be fond of indulging, by refusing the 
means of dissipating them. How ofien have 
you faced death in the field of battle, with- 
out the least sensation of fear ; and now you 
are resolved to yicld to his power, as if you 
were afraid to resist him. What achildish 
obstinacy! Play the fool no longer, I beg 
of you, but submit to the remedies with 
cheerfulness, which can alone promote your 
restoration to health.” This reproach sof- 
tened the patient’s obstinacy, he became 
submissive to the regimen prescribed, and 
recovered, Some short time after, Napole- | 
on said to me, “ Well, you doctors have } 





getables require a ready market. We have 


generally had to wait for the arrival of a 
fleet ; and then rat ’em, they would some- 
times all spoil; but now, sir general, we 
have a prime sale for every article. Where 
is your wife? Dang it, and please you, 1 be- 
liewe she is scared; for I see my. children 
have all runout. Send for them, and let me 
be introduced. Pray have you any good 
water ? Ves, sir ; and wine too, such as is to 
be had from the Cape. 

The good woman's alarm had by this 





time subsided; and she was persuaded by 


| her husband to make her appearance, and 
‘entered with every mark of respect, and 


some astonishment. Napoleon, De Las 
Cases, the farmer and his wife, forming a 


| partie quarree, for your philosophic and pro- 
| fuund contemplation,sat down to four glasses 


of Cape wine ; and when they were emptied, 


performed wonders with Gourgond: if, || the visit concluded. 


however, there had been a priest on the | 
island, he would have discharged you both, 
and trusted alone to his treatment: but for- 
tunately for him. such athing as a confessor 
was not to be found.” 
lam about to vary the scene, but I follow 
the track of the distinguished exile when- 
ever I have the opportunity ; and I now call 
you to attend him among the Arcadians of 
St.Helena. When he takes his exercise on 
horseback, he generally bends his way 
through a deep ravine, luxuriantly covered 
with vegetation, and used for pasture. The 
road is narrow, the place lonely: and he, in 
4 sentimental or poetical moment, had nam- 
ed it “ The valley of Silence.” On ascend. | 
ing this contracted pass, the eye is greeted, | 
| 
| 





and on the first occasion might probably be 
surprised, by the residence of a farmer. 
Here the confined tourist, on his first excur- 
sion, determined to snatch a probable amuse- | 
ment; by paying a visit. Fortunately for 

him, the family were taken by surprise ; for 

the apprehension of such a guest would | 
have emptied the house of its inhabitants. | 
Master Legg, the tenant of the mansion, a | 
plain honest countryman, met him at the 
door, when the extraordinary visiter, on the | 
Mvitation which he received, dismounted , 
from his horse, and accompanied by the 
count de las Cases, entered the house, fami- 
liarly took his seat, and, as usual, began his | 
iMterrogatories. | 
_ Have you a wife? Yes, and please you, 
siremperor. Have you any children? Six. | 
How much land have you got? A hundred 
acres. All capable of being cultivated ? No, 
hot one-half. What profit does it bring you? 
Not a great deal; but itis much improved 
since you, Mr. Emperor, came amongst us. 
Ay, how do you make that out?) Why, you 





corn in this here island; and our green ye- | 





l 


| ‘Phe good man and his family had been 
| placed so much at their ease by the cour- 


| that the subsequent visits laid them under 


teous demeanor of their unexpected guests, 


“no restraint; and even the little children 
‘used frequently to express their wishes by 


| inquiring of their mother, ‘ When will 
/ Boney come and see us again ?”? 


| But there is another farmer, whose-name 
} 


is Robinson, who like his neighbour Legg, 
occupies his acres of garden ground, which 


| 
are divided into enclosures by fences of 
! 


‘earth enlivened by the aloe and the prickly 


| pear. Here, as in the former humble habi-” 


tation, the honest simplicity of rural life ap- 
pears in all its native colours: but there is 
a flower of no common beauty that adorns 
the spot; a very pretty girl of about seven- 


| teen, the daughter of the owners of it. She 


is what we should callin Scotland, “a very 
bonny lassie”? Whether it was the primi- 
tive sincerity and innocent manners of these 
honest people, or the native charms of the 
rustic nymph, or the picture of contentment 
that they preseuted to their visiter, which 
attracted him, I shall not pretend to deter- 
mine; but his visits became so frequent, 
that the relations of these good people in the 
town, recommended precaution respecting 
their daughter. who was then forbidden to 
make her appearance whenever the great 
man favoured the farm with his visits ; this, 
circumstance he soon observed, and accord- 
ingly ceased to continue them. 


I shall not wait for any additional occur- 
rences, which are uncertain, with a view to 





lengthen my letter. If any further informa- 


| tion occurs, it may form the subject of an- 
| Otherepistle. I therefore seize the present 
: | Opportunity of assuring you that 

must know, sir emperor, we do not grow 


I am, &c, &c. 
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ST HELENA, ——. 
My pEAR " 


I began to think that my last letter would 
have concluded the little history which I 
have compiled from the living documents 
around me, for the amusement and gratifi- 
cation of your anxious curiosity. If it has 
answered that purpose, I shall be satisfied ; 
and Iam happy to continue my disjointed 
narrative, with some unexpected notices that 
may be equally interesting, as far as the 
term can applied, to those which have 
preceded them. 

It is near six weeks since I have visited 
Longwood, or have had any communication 
with the inhabitants ot it Chance, however, 
conducted me to a party where I met De 
las Cases. After some general conversation 
on the arrival of the new governor, he ine 
formed me that his master had made fre- 
quent inquiries after me ; and had even ex- 
pressed his surprise at my absence. ‘* We 
have not seen you,” he added, * since your 
resuscitation of gen. Gourgond ; and I can- 
not but feel curious to Know whether your 
acting as a stranger arises from any dis- 
inclination on your part, or a particular pro- 
hibition from the admiral ?” I replied, “ nei. 
ther the one nor the other : but, at the same 
time, I thought it became me to attend to 
the general orders, and I could not justify 
myself in requesting a passport to Long- 
‘wood without having some ostensible rea- 
son.” But I wish very much,” he an 
swered, “to consult you about the health 
ef my son.” That reason is sufficient; I 
will immediately apply to the admiral, who 
is now in the room. and have no doubt of his 

_ ready acquiescence.” I was accordingly 
“engaged to breakfast with Napoleon on the 
following morning, at eleven o’clock. The 
violent rains, however, disappointed me ; 
but I took the earliest opportunity of fulfill. 
ing my promise The breakfast hour was 
p#ssed when I reached Longwood, and its 





, Master had been invited, by the serenity of 


the day, to take an earlier walk in the gar- 

den than was his general custom I pre- 
, Sume that he had observed meas I approach- 

ed the house, while he was screened from 

me by an intervening hedge. As I had ex 

ceeded the breakfast hour, after which he 
- © generally retires to the solitude of his apart- 
~ ment, I did not expect to see him; and to 
say the truth, unless there had been a pros- 
pect of obtaining some novelty, my dear 
friend, for your entertainment. I should ra- 
ther have felt a reliefin the idea that I was 
not to be exposed to one of his rapid exami- 
nations I soon, however, met the count 
De Las Cases, who presuming that the 
great man had retired for the day, proposed 
my accompanying him to his apartment, 


= 
where, he said, after you have seen my son, 
we will take a few peeps into our history, 
which I know will interest you, as the work 
itself will interest the whole world, if we 
have perseverance to get throu; h with it. 

Ido not recollect whether. in any of my 
former letters I mentioned, from the autho. 
rity of this gentleman, whois the amanuensig 
of the historian that Bonaparte was serious. 
lv and laboriously engaged in writing the 
Annals of his Life Ihad already been in. 
formed by the same person, that the cam- 
paigns of Egypt and of Italy, and what he 
styles My reign of an hundred days, or some 
such title, were completed ;* and that the 
intermediate periods were in a progressive 
state. I therefore was looking torward 
to a very curious morning, and hugging my- 
selfon the approaching view of such manu- 
scripts as were to be unfolded’ to me: but 
this expectation was disappointed by a 
message from Napoleon to attend him in his 
room. As Uknew that my visit would not 
be one of mere ceremony, I prevailed upon 
my companion to accompany me, as his in- 
terpretations are always given with such 
aptitude and perspicuity, and besides, afford 
me time to arrange my answers. ‘There was 
some little finesse employed in making this 
‘arrangement, as the forms of the court at 
Longwood are most respectfully observed 
by the attendants on it. 








* This work includes the interval, or some 
portion of it, between the abdication of Fon- 
tainbleau and that of Paris. 


{ Here follows the remainder of this letter, 
which was published in the last volume of 
the Museum, alluding to the execution of 
the Duke D’Enghein—the sudden death of 
Pichegru—the alleged murder of captain 
Wright—the poisoning of the French sick 
at Jaffa—and the shooting of 500 Turkish 
|prisoners at El Arish by the French. See 
page 294, 310, and 526 ] 

(To be continued.) 
Sr SESS" Ea 


REFLECTIONS 


UPON THE WORKS OF GOD, AS DISPLAY- 
ED IN NATURE. 


Of the Revolutions Nature Experiences. 








ALL the vicissitudes of nature are de* 
rived from the immutable laws which 
the Creator ordained, when he bid the 
heavens and the earth to rise out of 
chaos. 
years have passed away, and the inha 
bitants of the heavens and the earth 








) have witnessed at certain times the rer 





Since that period, five thousand. 
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turn of the same vicissitudes, and of the 
same effects; they still continue to see 
that sur, that moon, & those stars, which 
God once formed, revolve with regula- 
rity in their destined course, and per- 
form with uniform order their allotted 
revolutions If we ask what power 
overrules them, what influence deter- 
mines their course, their order, and re- 
gularity ; what force governs their des- 
tination and preserves them from clash- 
ing #heir orbs, or from whirling off into 
the vast space of heaven, we are led 
to the great first cause of all things, the 
Almighty God, who has marked out the 
circle they are to describe in the hea- 
vens, who directs their course and pre- 
serves the beauty and the harmony of 
the universe with wisdom and power 
too great for finite beings to conceive 
or to comprehend. 

“ Nearer to us, the elements are in 
continual agitation. The air is ever 
in motion, and the waters unceasingly 
flow ; rivers, beginning with small and 
imperceptible sources, increased by a 
thousand tributary brooks from streams, 
which, rising in their course, swell to an 
amazing bulk, and roll majestically to- 
wards the ocean into which they in- 
stantly heave their thickening waves.— 
Ffom the sea’s vast surface vapors 
arise, and collected in the sky, from 
clouds, which, continually breaking, 
shower down the collected water, in 
the form of rain, hail, or snow ; and this 
penetrating the bosom of the earth, and 
making its way into the depth of the 
mountains, supplies the original sources 
of the streams, thus preserving an end- 
less circulation. ‘The seasons continue 
for a limited term, and succeed each 
other in the order presented from the 
beginning of time. Each year the 
farth resumes her fertility, vegetation 
flourishes, and the returning harvest 
gladdens her inhabitants ; and her gifts 
are never exhausted, because her pro- 
ductions are always returned to her. 


inter arrives at the appointed time, | 


and brings the repose she requires; and 
When this is obtained, spring succeeds, 
and nature awakens from her short 


sleep, with gaiety, pleasure, and love— ' 











Such a circulation as we have described 
is observable in every living creature ; 
the blood transmitted frem the centre 
flows by different ramifications of ves- 
sels to the most distant parts of the bo- 
dy, imparting to them life and vigor, 
and then returns to the heart whence 
it proceeded. All these revolutions 
lead us to the contemplation of Him 
who fixed their foundation at the cre- 
ation of the worid, and has since, by 
his power and his wisdom, continued to 
direct them with admirable perfection. 


We have now seen the conclusion of 
the month, which is gone for ever! we 
can never again experience its return, 
under the same circumstances. The 
period will at last arrive, when all the 
vast machinery of this vast universe 
must stop, and allits wheels be motion- 
less; when the spheres shall cease to 
roll, and all the defined periods of time 
be lost in eternity. But the infinite 
and immutable God will still remain, 
and with him all those into whose nos- 
trils he has breathed the breath of life. 
—Phil. Centinel. 


a __ 
A MORSEL OF ADVISEMENT 


TO THE RICH. 


Every one who reads English histor¥ 
knows that King Richard IIL. had a 
uumped back. Inone of the yeomanry 
it would have been an ugly blemish ; 
but in the king it was regarded asa 
beauty. The king being considered as 
the fountain of fashion, humping, during ¥, 
Richard’s reign, became (as ancient sto- — 
ry goes) quite fashionable in old Eng- 
land. The courtiers, the lords, the la«* 
dies, and the under gentry, patterning 
after royalty, wore each a fashionable 
crook in the back: so that the English. 
atthat time were “a crooked genera- «~ 
tion,” sure enough. 

Now, to bring the thing home to our 
“business and bosoms,” it may be laid 
down asa stubborn fact, that of all the: 
idols of the Gentiles, Mammon. is the 
most revered by the people of this good- 
ly country. Hence they have a marvel- 
lous propensity to imitate the rich; to 
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crook exactly as they crook ; to copy they sustain him ur her that is ready te 
their ways, and to mimic their grandeur. fall; rather be, in heart as well as ap- 


This species of emulation has been kept 


up with bravery of spirit and unflinch- 


! 


pearance, ready to distribute, willing to 
communicate. Thus will ye take the 


ing perseverance for a considerable long ; surest way to preserve your treasures 
course of years; and at some pertods it i from being meth-eaten, and will lay a 
seemed to hang in doubt as to which |; good foundation aguinst the time to 
would come out foremost iv the race |) come.—Conn. Courent. 


of fashionable show and splendour, the : 
rich, the middle sort, ov the downright | 
poor. { 

Ye sons and daughters of fortune, a | 
word in your ear, if you please. 

Truly ye have had a hard struggie, | 
and rather an unsuccessful one. Ye' 
have tried to make yourselves distin-, 
guished, but could not for the blood of | 
you effect your purpose. We the com. | 
mon people have been about up sides | 
with you all along, and now and then 
have got ratherahead. We are resolv- 
ed you shall net get for your Dollys finer 
shawls, or finer any things, than we will 
have for our Mollys. We greatly out 
number you; and besides, the poor, who 
are grown to be a very numerous pha- 
lanx, are firmly disposed to take part 
with us in this contest as far as they 
possibly can. 


Wherefore 1 would lovingly advise 





you to crook the other way—to become 
quite plain and simple in your apparel, 
and moderate in your household ex- 


r 





penses. Hereby ye will distinguish 
~ yourselves from the gorgeous & flaunt- 


we the common people and the poor 

should follow you in that thing also, (as 
we likely might,) it would be very much 
. for our bevefit. 

-.. One word more (a pretty serious one) 
@y° and I shali have doue.—Mind to act in 
» these hard times as benefactors rather 
an oppressors. These times “ try 
“your souls.” Ye that are able to com- 

mand an abundance of ready money 
have now a good chance. Ye can shave; 
ye can extort; ye can oppress; ye can 
* gyind the faces of your unfortunate 
4 ee neighbours ;”» but if you do so, a woful 
«chance willit proveintheend. Rather 
ty gshow yourselves rich in good works; 











rather bind up him that is broken; ra- 


=a ee i : 








LEE 
VARIETY. 


IMAGINATION. 


How many acheerless moment is in- 
debted to imagination for the allevia- 
tion of its gloom; how many a sinking 
spirit is buoyed above the billows of 
despair, by supporting itself on the un- 
certain promise of delights to come. It 
is the ecestacy arising from these pie 


tures of the mind, which endues us with — 


energy and strength to surmount the 
minor ills of existence. 





Voltaire compared the English toa 


|| butt of their own strong beer ; the froth 
\| at top, dregs at bottom, but the middle 


excellent. 

“ Mr. P.” said a citizen, “ has a vast 
deal of wit,” * true,” replied another, 
‘*he needs must have a vast deal for be 
never wastes any.” 


- 


Every man, like Gulliver in Lilliput, 
is fastened to some spot of earth, by 


| ing multitude ; or, on the other hand, if |; the thousand small threads that habit 


and association are continually stealing 
over him. Of these, perhaps, one of the 
strongest is noticed by the Abbe Raynal. 


When the Canadian Indians were 
once solicited to emigrate, “ What!” 
they replied, “ shall we say to the bones 
of our fathers, arise, go with us -into & 
foreign land ?” P 

EXPLANATION OF THE ENIGMATICAL 
WORDS IN OUR LAST. 


Ist. Ague—add le to make it league 

2d. DissyHable—take away syllable 
leaves dis. 

8d. Short-—add er wil) make it 
shorter. 

4th. Heroine. 





iy 
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Said his opponent; “ for I was on the 
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OMENS. 
From Grose’s Popular Antiquities. 


A flake of soot banging at the bars of 
the grate, says Grose, denotes the visit 
of a stranger, like the fungus of the can- 
die, from that part of the country near- 
est the object. Dr. Goldsmith in his 
Vicar, among the omens of his hero’s 
daughter, tells us, ** purses bounded from 
the fire.” In the north of England, the 
cinders that bound from the fire are 
carefully examined by old women, and 
according to their respective forms, are 
called either coffins or purses ; and con- 
sequently thought to be the presages 
of death or wealth : aut Caesar aut nul- 
lus. A coal, says Grose, in the shape of 
a coffin, lying out of the fire to any par- 
ticular person, betokens their death not 
far off. 


REMARKABLE PROVERBS. 
A CLINCHER. 

This word is frequently made use of 
when some extravagant circumstance is 
related which it would be ao insult to 
the understanding to believe : but as it 
isseldom heard except among the low- 
er orders of society, so it entirely de- 
tives its origin from thence. Two jour- 
neymenmechanicks were onejday con- 
tending for superiority in the art of in- 
vention, and at length laid a wager 
Which of them could coin the greatest 
lie. When the stakes were deposited, 
he that was to begin swore vehemently 
that one moonlight night he threw a ten- 
penny nail with such force that it went 
quite through the body of the lunar orb, 
which was then at full. “ That’s true,” 


other side at the very moment, and 
with my claw hammer I clinched the 
nail.” The last fellow was adjudged 
the prize, and from that time every out-| 


Fageous falsehood has been termed a 
clincher. 


ROYAL LONGEVITY. 
There are now living sixteen Sove- 





! 
' 








reigns in Europe, who are of or above 


threescore years of age! The British} 
king is the oldest, having almost com- | 
Pleted his 78th year. The Duke of | 


Anhault-Dessau is 77 years old. The 





' point of death ; make haste, come with | > 
me.”—“ Not until I have finished my, “s* 
bottle, however,” replied the Doctorses — 





Pope 75. The Elector of Hesse 74. 
Henry XII of Reuss 70 ; the King of 
Sweeden 69 ; the Landgrave of Hesse 
Hamburg 69 ; the King of Saxony 67 ; 
the King of the Two Sicilies 66 ; the 
King of Sardinia 66 ; the King of France 
62; the King of Bavaria 61; the Duke 
Oldenburg 61; the Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburg Schwerin 60 ; the Grand 
Duke of Hesse 60; and the Grand Duke 
of Saxe-Weimar 60. 

It may amuse the reader to learn the 
ages of the other Potentates of the 
world :— 

The King of Portugal is 50 years of 
age ; the Emperor of Austria 49 ; the 
King of Demark 49 ; the King ef Prus- 
sia 47; the King of the Netherlands 
46; the Emperor of Russia 40; the 
King of Wirtemberg 86; the King of 
Spain 83; the Sulton Mahomet 82 ; 
the Duke of Saxe-Coburg $1 3; and 
the Duchess of Parma (late Empress of 
France) 26. The latter has renounced 
her title of Empress. A Proclamation 
before us begins :—** We, Maria Lou- 
isa, Imperial Princess and Archduchess 
of Austria by the Grace of God, Duch- 
ess of Parma, Placentia, Guastella,” 
&e. &c.— London paper. 

oe * 

ANECDOTES, 

Dr. Radcliff was hot ‘a more rigid ob- 
server of the aphorism of Hippocrates, 
than of the precepts of Bacchus ; he was 
almost equally devoted to the god of 
physic and the god of wine. One even- 
ing, as he was sacrificing at the, shrine : 
ofthe purple god, in a tavernya gentle- 
man entered in a great haste and almost 
breathless—“ Doctor, my wife is at the « 






The mav, who happened to be a fi 
athletic fellow, finding intreaty useless, 
snatched up the Doctor, hoisted him on 
his back, and carried him out of the 
tavern. The moment he set the Doctor 
on his legs, he received from him, in a 


threat: “ Now, youraseal, Pil curé- your 
wife in revenge.” The Doctor (a& the, ¥ 
story adds,) kept bis word. = 





; -- 
very emphatic manner, the following<,. *’ 


Si 











«= 
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Seat of the Muses. 


From the Providence Gazette. 
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TO THE HARP OF COLUMBIA. 
A PRAGMENT. 
Harp of the West ! whose proudest string 
Responds to Genius’ hand alone ; 
Who scorn’st a venal strain to sing, 
Or lend to vice thy Hyblean tone : 


Awake, awake ; yet, oh! forgive 
My feeble and presumptuous sway ; 
Fain would I bid thy numbers live, 
While thrones and empires fade away ! 


Too long inglorious hast thou stept, 
Unpriz’d and scorn’d by Mammon’s train; 
And though a Homer’s hand had swept 
Thy chords, thou still hadst woo’d in vain, 


Yet have there been who lov’d to break 
On the deep silence of thy cell ; 

Still have there been who lov'd to wake 
Its echos with thy lofty swell. 


Yes ! here let weeping Fancy wreathe 
A chaplet of immortal bloom ; 

And let thy holyest numbers breathe 
A requium over Barlow’s tomb. 


Dwight,Paine, and Clifton! o’er your grave, 
Though Friendship’s hand the cypress 
rear, 
Science shall bid her laurel wave, 
And Genius bathe it with a tear. 


Ages of Glory ! hasten on, 
Reveal’d to bard’s prophetic eye, 
When Empire’s brilliant star, alone 
Shall glitter in Columbia’s sky.* 





* Asia, the birth-place of man, the cradle 
ef Christianity, the early seat of science and 
civilization, is now sunk in heathen idolatry 
and barbarism. Europe seems to have near- 
ly attained the limit prescribed to mortal 
greatness. But America is yet in her infan- 
ey highly favoured by the hand of nature.and 
is rapidly increasing in wealth and popula- 
tion. Who, then, will deny that the follow- 
ing prophesy, written nearly 200 years ago, 
is ina rapid train of fulfilment ? 


“Westward the star of empire holds its way 
“ The two first acts already past, 

« The next shall close the drama of the day 
* Time's noblest offspring is the last.” 


f 








Thee then the raptur’d bard shall hail, 
Thy soul-arousing cadence wake, 
And bid it sweep on mountain gale, 
Or steal along the slumbering lake. 




























Then shail our heroes live again, 
Wak’d by the minstrel’s verse of fire; 

To Jatest time shall live the strain, 
And only with its wrecks expire. 


—_e-— 
THE COMMON LOT. 
A BIRTH-DAY CONTEMPLATION. 


Once, in the flight of ages past, 
There liv’d a man; and who was HE 

Mortal ! howe’er thy lot be cast, 
That man resembied THee. 


Unknown the region of his birth, 
The land in which he died unknown ; 
His name has perish’d from the earth, 
This truth survives alone :— 


That joy and grief, and hope and fear, 
Alternate triumph’d in his breast : 

His bliss and wo—a smile, a tear ! 
Oblivion hides the rest. 


The bounding pulse, the languid limb, 
The changing spirit’s rise and fall ; 
We know that these were felt by him, 
For these are felt by all. 


He suffer’d—but his pangs are o’er ; 
Enjoy’d—but his delights are fled ; 
Had friends—his friends are now no more; 
And foes—his foes are dead. 


He lov’d—but whom he lov’d, the grave 
Hath lost in its unconscious womb ; 
O she was fair !—but nought could save 
Her beauty from the tomb. 


The rolling seasons, day and night, 
Sun, moon, and stars, the earth, and mail, 

Erewhile his portion, life’ and light, 
To him exist in vain, 


He saw whateverthou hast seen, 
Encounter’d all that troubles thee : 

He was—-whatever thou hast been ; 
He is—--what thou shalt be. 
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The following exquisite breathings of a pi- 
ous spirit are taken from a little poem 
called *« Mador of the Moor,” by James 
Hogg. 

THE PALMER’S MORNING HYMN. 

Lavupep be thy name for ever, 
Thou, of life the guard and giver! 
Thou canst guard thy creatures sleeping 
Heal the heart long broke with weeping, 
Rule the ouphes and elves at will 
That ves the air or haunt the hill, 
And all the fury subject keep 
Of boiling cloud and chafed deep! 
Ihave seen, and well [know it ! 
Thou hast done, and thou wilt do it ! 
God of stillness and of motion ! 
Of the rainbow and the ocean ! 
Of the mountain, rock, and river ! 
Blessed be thy name for ever ! 





Ihave seen thy wond’rous might 
Through the shadows of this night ! 
Thou, who slumber’st not, nor sleepest, 
Blest are they thou kindly keepest ! 
Spirits, from the ocean under, 

Liquid flame, and level’d thunder, 
Need not waken nor alarm them— 
All combin’d they cannot harm them. 
God of evening’s yellow ray ; 

God of yonder dawning day, 

That rises from the distant sea 

Like breathings of eternity ! 

Thine the flaming sphere of light ! 
Thine the darkness of the night! 

Thine are all the gems of even, 

God of angels ! God of Heaven! 
God of life that fade shall never ! 
Glory to thy name for ever ! 


ee. ee 


PARODY ON PARODY. 
All the world’s a Newspaper ! 
And all our men and women merely readers; 
They have their tastes and their hobby 
horses, 
And each oné, in his turn receives a part, 
The number being seven—First the poet, 
Fond of the jingling line and tinsel smile, 
Enjoying tortur’d sense and strangling wit, 
But if the line flows smoothly to its end, 
For ever bathing in the Ionian fount, 
Him nought but sonnets, stanzas, odes, 
delight, 


And so he reads his part. Next comes in 


view 
The sober, softly, sighing, sentimental list, 
Seeking for rapture in the—dashy. line, 
The Shandean tale, ill told, compar’d with 
Stern’s, 
They fragments choose, and tales and anec- 
dotes, 
Next the wit, relishing the pun obscene, 
If but the point be gross Him repartees, 
Bon mots, and Gummy epigrams most 
please. 
And then the politicians, full of strange 
whims ; 
Seeking essays, strictures, observations, 
With solemn phiz, talking of revolutions, 
Patriot armies, sieges, and leagues of des- 
pots ; 
Of neutral powers and neutral rights, cabals, 
Of foreign interference, stability of states, 
And all the mazes of the Court police : 
He marks each signature—what Brutus 
writes he reads, 
And turns his eye from Cassius--sces in 
some men 
The wish to bend us to a foreign yoke ; 
In others sees the wish for nature’s state, 
And have the curbed bit of law destroyed, 
That like the savage all might rove at will, 
Free as the air they breathe : while some he 
sees, 
Who wish that government of purest source 
And subordination might secure 
Our fair inheritance. These form the gen- 
eral mass, 
Next comes the Economist hunting for re- 
ceipts ; 
Receipts, experiments. 
nose 
He runs o’er prose or verse, and like to 
Hotspur, 
Had rather be a kitten and cry mew, 
Than one of these same metre ballad lovers. 
The grade of Moralist next advance to view! 
Fond of the maxim sage, and sober precept; 
They once aday expect their frugal fare, 
To mend the manners and instruct the mind. 
Last comes the pale and supper’d Wonder 
Hunter, 
Intent on dying speeches—hurricanes; 
Malignant fevers, pestilence and what 3 
Of thousands butchered on the bloody field, 


With upturned 
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And thousands starving in the western lands; 
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They thunder storms delight in, and seek 
With earnest eye for deaths and murders, 
Of people drowned, or burnt, or suffocated; 
Learn whom the knot of Hymen has fast tied; 
And whom the knot of justice faster noos’d; 
And with the long list of every human ill. 
These all must have their part. The PRIN- 
TER else, 
Is but the stancing mark of censure loud. 
These tastes not gratified, they all will 
growl, 
And cry, the paper’s barren, empty, dull 
Sans news, sans sense, sans wit, sans every 
thing 
EEE 
NEW-YORK, 


SATURDAY, MAY 31, 1817. 








Intelligence. 


eT ee 


From the National Intelligencer of the 
Qud instant. 
OFFICIAL NOTIFICATION OF THE LEGA- 
; TION OF PORTUGAL. 


The report of Pernambuco, and the 
adjacent coast, are effectually blockaded 
by the ships of war of H. M.F. Majesty. 
The American ships are, therefore, 
warned not to venture navigating to 
them, because the law of nations relat- 
ing to strict blockade will be rigorously 
enforced. 


The Portuguese Consuls in the ports 
of the United States having been for- 
bidden, in the King’s name, by his Mi- 
nister Plenipotentiary, to grant any 
Consular papers to ships directed to 
that port, as long as it shall continue in 
a state of rebellion, information of it is 
given to all persons to whom the know- 
ledge of it may concern. 


Charleston, May 17. 
From Port-au-Prince.— By an intelli- 
gent gentleman who arrived yesterday 
from Port-au-Prince, in the Dutch ship 


Susannah, we learn—that about the 22d. 


of April, the American Consul, Mr. 
Taylor, left that place ; having previous 


ly struck his flag and resigned his situa- 


tién. on account of the cargo of an 


American brig having been condemned 
by Petion. What were the grounds of 
this condemnation we have not learnt, 


By the same source we gain the ine 
telligence, that the Carthagenian (or 
independent) privateersmen are much 
incensed at the Haytian yovernment, in 
consequence of their having condemned 
and sold several Spanish prizes sent in 
by them. These cruisers had therefore 
declared and commenced hostilities 
against Petion, and it was understood 
they had already captured two or three 
schooners under the Haytian flag.— 
City Gazette. 


From the Nat. Intelligencer of Saturday, 
IMPORTANT TO MERCHANTS. 


By information lately received from 
agentleman residing in Holland, it ap- 
pears that the American Minister in that 
country has succeeded in procuring an 
ordinance regulating trade to the island 
of Java, by which it is provided that fo- 
reign vessels, coming from that island, 
are exempted from the import duties 
upon entering the ports of Holland aod 
Belgium, upoo their producing evidence 
of their having paid the export duties at 
Batavia. 

Upon the same authority we have 
the pleasure to state, that since the Ist 
of January, no other or higher tounage 
duties are imposed upon American res- 
sels, in the Dutch ports, than upon theit 
own vessels, 


Very good News.—The Norfolk He- 
rald of the 2ist inst. states “ that the 
wheat generally in the lower part of 
this State promises to be more abua- 
dant this year than it has been for many 
years before’ In some few instances 
the growth has been stinted; not, as has 
been reported, by the Hessian Fly, but 


owing to its having been sown so late — 


in the season as to be prevented, by the 
frost, from taking root effectually. We 
mention this upon information, which, 
if it be correct, must, In agreat mea- 
sure remove the apprehension of short 


crops, excited by tie reported appeat>_ 








ance of the Hessian Fly.” 
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GREAT FIRE AT SAG-HARBOUR. 


On Monday last, at 1 o’clock, a fire | 


broke out in a barn situated in the 
midst of the cluster of buildings at the 
dock, which comprised the business 
part of the town of Sag-Harbour, L. 
Island, and raged with such violence 
that in one hour and a half the whole 
block was laid in ashes, together with 
most of their contents. The fire is sup- 
posed to have originated by the sparks 
from a blacksmith’s shop. The whole 
number of valuable buildings destroyed 
is thirty two, besides out-houses, &c. 
By this disaster many families and indi- 
viduals are reduced from affluent and 
respectable circumstances to indigence 
and want. Very little of the property 
was insured. The amount of loss bas 
not yet been ascertained, but is suppos- 
ed to be about one hundred and fifty or 
two hundred thousand dollars. Fortu- 
nately the wind was in a direction fro: 
the wharf, and the vessels lying there 
escaped uninjured. 

The general convention of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America, consisting of the 
House of Bishops and the House of 
Clerical and Lay Deputies closed their 
triennial session at a late hour on Tues- 
day evening last. Ht will afforé much 
pleasure to our readers of that commu- 
pion, to learn that on this occasion, the 
venerable Bishops of the Church were 
all present, and that the attendance on 
the part of the other house was more 
humerous than on any former occasion. 
The report of the state of the Church at 
large was peculiarly flattering. Among 
other acts of importance the Conven- 
tion have determined upon the establish- 
ment ofa General Theological Seminae 
ty for the education of persons to the 
Work of the Ministry. This Institution 
Will be located in this city. The next 
meeting of the general convention will 
be held in Philadelphia. 





l 
5 THE CORONER'S REPORTS. 

On Saturday the Coroner was called 
to view the body of Henry George, in 
the 6th year of his age, who was killed, 
m Bancker-street, by a dray passing 
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over his body. On examination it ap- 
peared that the child was sitting in the 
street ; the dray loaded with beer was 
going along on a slow walk ; the driver 
of the diay, who was proved to bea 
very sober, attentive man, did not see 
the child until the off wheel of the dray 
had gone over iimhe then immediately 
went for medical assistance, evidently 
much distressed at the unhappy occour- 
rence, and expressed a willingness to 
pay the funeral and all other charges. 
Verdict of the inquest, accidentally 
killed. 

Also, to view the body of Charles 
Gilroy, aged 30 years, a native of Ire- 
land, who died suddenly in the rear of 
house No. 68 James-street. Verdiet, 
visitation of God. 

On Monday evening, to view the 
body ef aman unknown, drowned at 
Canon’s Wharf, Corlear’s Hook—aged 
about 30 years, red hair and whiskers, 
had ona twilled striped vest, jean trow- 
sers and a coarse muslin shirt—Had on 
neither shoes nor stoekings—his shirt 
sleeves rolled up. 
TE 

MARRIED, 


By the Rt. Rev. Bishop Connolly, Mr. 
John G. Gotsberger, Merchant, to Miss Ellen 
Buckley, both of this city. 

By the Rev. Mr Whelpley, Mr. Charles 
Porter, Merchant of this city, to Miss Mary 
L Brown d:ughter of Noah Brown, esq. 

By the Rev. Mr Blatchford, Mr. James 
Pickens. to Mrs. Isabella Jackson. 

By the Rev- Dr. Kuypers, Mr. William 
Van Dalsem, to Miss Theodosia C, Delevan, 
both of this city: 

By the Rev. Mr. M‘Clay, Mr. John David- 
son, to Miss Kitty Ann Duyckinek, both of 
this city. 

By the Rev. Mr. Mason, Capt. John Hunt, 
to Miss Mary Ann Royce, both of this city, 


Se ee Wr” Ee 
DIED, 


Mrs, Catherine Currie, widow of the late 
Mr. Archibald Currie, aged 72. 

Mr. Joseph Clarke, aged 38. ; 

Mrs. Hannal: Crygie:, widow of the late 
Cornelius Crygier, aged 48. 

Mr. Laurent Alien, aged 52. 

Mr. Benjamin Smith, sen. aged 61, 

Mr. Benjamin Halsted, aged 84. : 

Mr. Benjamin Lovell, aged 29. 





At Jamaica, L. 1. Mr William Kuypersia 


son of the Rev. Wm. P. Kuypers, sged 6. 
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NEW-YORK THEATRE. 


No. IV. 
Monday, May 26th, 1817. 


Alas! that Scottish Maid should sing, 

The combat where her lover fell, 

That Scottish bard should wake the 
string, 

The triumph of our foes to tell. 


This evening was presented the Tra- 
gedy of Marmion. Where all so nearty 
approached perfection to speak of any 
one of the performers, would be mani- 
fest injustice to the others: but still I 
cannot refrain making some observa- 
tions on a few of the most prominent 
excellencies. Particularly of the Har- 
lequin-like metamorphosis of the Inn- 
Keeper into Rouge Cross, and the 
daughter of ditto Inn-keeper into the 
fascinating lady Heron. Miss Johnson 
will never, I think, dare appear on our 
boards again seated at the harp. Said 
lady Heron drew forth such mellifluent 
sounds from her instrument— 


Fair was her rounded arm, as o’er 

The strings her fingers flew, 

And as she touch’d and tuned them all, 
Even her bosom’s rise and fall, 

Was plainer given to view. 


It is impossible to conceive a more 
graceful attitude than that of the above 
Jady Heron, seated at her barp ; 


“ In every gesture, dignity, and love.” 


But I forbear—to those that saw her 
no description is necessary, and to those 
who did not, it would be a hopeless 
task to attempt to give one. 


Lord Surrey must have lost his hear- 
ing, for the prompter was distinctly 
heard across the Theatre. 

Marmion received a wound that did 
him honour, and died as all great men 
should die, without any sniveling signs 
of repentance. 

This is the first time that I ever heard 
that Milan steel and swallows tails were 
sky-blue.—Alas! poor Scot. 

MASTRIX, 











TABLET OF MEMORY, 


(Concluded.) 


Shoes in the reign of Henry the &th 
became of such a length thatit was ne- 
cessary to support the toes by chains to 
the leg. An act of parliament was pass- 
ed against them, and nonconformists 
were exposed to the penalties of the 
civil law, and also to be cursed by the 
clergy. 

Straw used in the king’s bed 1234 
Swearing, the vice of, introduced 1072 
Tea first brought into Europe by 

the Dutch 
Telescopes invented at Middlebury, 

by Jansen, a spectacle maker 15906 
Thermometers invented in Holland 1620 
Tapestry invented by Sir F. Crane 1618 
Turnpikes first legally erected in 

England 1668 

Time meastires—King Alfred’s were 
wax tapers; the ancients had 3 sorts; 
hour glasses, sun-dials, and a vessel of 
water with a hole in the bottom. 
Violins invented . 

Votes of the house of commons first 

printed 1681 
Voyage round the world, the first 1529 
Watches or rather clocks, invented 

at Nuremburg 1477 
Spring pocket watches by Hooke 1658 
Wine sold by the apothecaries as a 

cordial 
Wine from Raisins first made in E. 

of which 80,000 barrels have 
been made in one year. 

London in 1192, being all built with 
wood and thatched with straw, ordet- 
ed to be built with stone and brick and 
covered with slate to prevent fire, but 
the order was disregarded ; in 1224 the 
houses still thatched with straw and thé — 
streets not paved, and Cheapside lay 
outoftown. In i666, the greater part 
of the city (being of wood) was burnt, 
since which the houses have been built 
of stone and brick. 


1477 


1298 
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